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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major cities 
If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided through 
this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices listed 
below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the Assistant 


across the country. 


Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 : 


John D. Mellott 
Room 737 
230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg., Rm. 220 
Griffin and Youngs Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 17010 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Ernest Hood 

Federal Office Bldg.,Rm. 7018 
909 First Ave. 

Seattle, Washington 98174 
206-442-7620 
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DENVER -- David T. Duncan was a successful research microbioligist in Michigan 
when he decided to change careers. 

As a black, he says, he has been involved in bringing about equality of opportunity 
"all my life." 

Duncan's concern for bringing about changes through the civil rights movement and 
through the field of social services began when he was a high school student in his home- 
town of Gary, Ind., and continued during his years as a college student and microbioligist 
in Michigan. Eventually this concern proved to have greater priority than his scientific 
job. 

"I was spending so much time away from microbiology that I decided the time had come 
to make a change," he says. 

Reflecting the methodical, well disciplined approach of a researcher, Duncan states: 
“If there is to be a meaningful solution to human problems, there has to be a logical 
approach in identifying causes, and developing solutions." 

Duncan, deputy assistant regional director for manpower with the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment's regional headquarters in Denver, applies the same discipline he learned in his 
first career toward achieving his beliefs and goals and those of manpower programs serving 
the nation's workers. 

He describes his position as "chief of operations" for the internal office oper- 
ations of the Manpower Administration in the six-state region of Colorado, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 


These offices provide technical assistance to state and local agencies which 


operate Job Corps centers, the Work Incentive (WIN) Program and a wide array of manpower 


programs to help the disadvantaged, the unemployed and underemployed. 


(MORE ) 
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Duncan's concern is not only that blacks and other minority group members are 


served equitably in these programs, but that women, youths, older workers and other 


groups with special problems also benefit from them. 

"We are a job-oriented society," says Duncan, "and a positive self-image is de- 
pendent on whether a person gets the opportunity to become employable and to advance 
to his or her maximum. " 

He says that if we as a country and a society are to exist in an environment 
that provides for self-satisfaction, there must be greater concern to help individuals 
develop their capabilities. 

Duncan also chairs the Black Advisory Committee of the Denver Federal Regional 
Council. 

Before joining the Labor Department in 1970, Duncan was administrative assistant 


for manpower and health programs to the governor of Michigan and had served in various 


other positions in the fields of manpower, health and social services. 
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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
14.7 PERCENT IN MAY 





WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers was 14.7 percent in May, 
the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. In April the black 
unemployment rate was 14.6 percent. 

For whites, the unemployment rate in May was 8.5 percent, up from the 8.1-percent 
rate in April. 

Nationally, joblessness continued to increase in May with the overall unemployment 
rate rising to 9.2 percent, while total employment expanded for the second straight 
month. 

The unemployment rate, which had been 8.9 percent in April, has climbed steadily 
Since last August and was double the October 1973 pre-recession low. 

Total employment (as measured by the monthly survey of households) rose by 
320,000 in May, with nearly all of the increase in the agricultural sector. With unem- 
ployment also rising, the labor force increased by 680,000, following strong advances 
in both March and April. Over the last 3 months, the labor force has risen by 1.4 
million, accounting for two-thirds of the growth since May a year ago. 

Total nonagricultural payroll employment (as measured by the monthly survey of 
establishments), at 76.4 million in May, has risen very slightly in the last 2 months. 
This represented a clear departure from the record of large monthly declines that 
totaled 2.5 million between last October and March. 

Unemployment rose by 360,000 in May to 8.5 million, seasonally adjusted, about 


the same as the average increase in the previous 2 months. Since August 1974, when the 


strong upsurge in unemployment began, the jobless count has risen by 3.6 million. 


Job loss accounted for a large portion of the May unemployment rise; however, 


both new entrants and reentrants to the labor force registered sizeable increases in 


(MORE ) 
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joblessness as well. Since last August, the number of job losers has risen by 2.9 
million, accounting for four-fifths of the total increase in joblessness. 

Almost all of the May jobless rise occurred among men 25 years and over and 
female teenagers, as most of the other age-sex groups showed little or no change. 

For example, the jobless rate among adult women was unchanged for the second straight 
month, at 8.6 percent. The adult male increase was also reflected in rising unemploy- 
ment among all household heads and married men, whose jobless rates climbed to 6.3 
percent and 5.8 percent, respectively. 

Increases in unemployment were concentrated in construction, finance and service, 
and government. The rise in joblessness was particularly sharp in the construction 
industry; at an alltime recorded high of 21.8 percent, the unemployment rate in this 
industry was more than double the rate of a year earlier. 


The unemployment rate of workers covered by state unemployment insurance programs 


reached 7.0 percent in May but remained below post-World War II record levels. The 


number of workers claiming regular state unemployment insurance benefits, at 4.7 
million, represented 55 percent of the jobless total, compared with 45 percent a year 
ago. 

The number of long-term unemployed--those jobless for 15 weeks or longer--rose 
by 240,000 to a level of more than 2.6 million in May; those who were seeking work for 
6 months or more exceeded the 1 million mark for the first time since 1958. The 
average (mean) duration of unemployment continued to move upward, reaching 13.4 weeks 
in May, the highest level in over 10 years. Since last November, the average duration 
of unemployment has increased by 3.6 weeks, and the number jobless for 15 weeks or 


more has risen by 1.5 million. 
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Total employment increased for the second month in a row, rising by 320,000 to 
84.4 million, seasonally adjusted. Since March, employment has expanded by 550,000, 
after registering 6 consecutive monthly declines that totaled 2.6 million. Adult males 
accounted for more than two-thirds of the April-May job gain. 

After showing little movement from last October to February, the civilian labor 
force rose for the third consecutive month, increasing by 680,000 to 92.9 million in 
May. All of this increase came among adult males and teenagers. 

The civilian labor force participation rate--the proportion of the civilian popu- 
lation either working or looking for work--surged to a high of 61.6 percent in May, up 
from 61.2 percent in the previous month. Labor force participation rates were higher 
for both adult men (80.8 percent) and teenagers (55.7 percent), whereas the rate for 
adult women (45.9 percent) was about unchanged. 

Total nonagricultural payroll employment has moved up slightly in the last 2 
months to 76.4 million, seasonally adjusted. 

After posting substantial job cutbacks over the September-March period, the 
employment declines in manufacturing have abated, as the job total held about steady 
at 18.1 million in May. 

Employment in contract construction continued to fall in May, but the 35,000 
decline was accounted for by an increase in strike activity. Construction jobs have 
decreased by 630,000 over the past year. 


An employment increase of 110,000 in the service-producing sector was the largest 


over-the-month gain for these industries since October; it was paced by increases in 


retail trade (35,000) and State and local government (55,000). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG HOUSEHOLD HEADS — 





WASHINGTON -- About 1.8 million more household heads were unemployed in April 1975 
than in October 1973 (when the unemployment rate dropped to a post-1970 low), the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The jobless rate among household heads reached 6.0 percent in April 1975, double 
the average rate for the 1963-74 period (2.8 percent) and half again as high as the 
previous peak (4.0 percent) recorded during the first half of 1963. The overall unem- 
ployment rate in April 1975 was 8.9 percent. 

Household heads accounted for 39 percent, or 3.2 million, of the unemployed in 
April 1975, up from 34 percent, or 1.4 million, in October 1973. 

Men heading families of two or more persons accounted for about three-quarters 
of the household heads in the labor force and women who head families for about one- 
tenth; the remainder were persons living alone or with others who are not related to 


them. 


The unemployment rate for male family heads increased 2-1/2 times since October 


1973 to 5.3 percent in April. It was still much lower than the 9.3-percent rate for 
women who head families, a group that faces high unemployment (7.1 percent in October 
1973) in good times as well as bad. 

The financial effect of unemployment on the family can be cushioned by the presence 
of other earners. According to the latest information available on this subject, in 
March 1974 about 30 percent of the families with an unemployed family head had another 
family member, usually the wife, as a full-time earner. Because of the sharp increase 


in unemployment over the past year, this situation may now be quite different. 
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Additional details on this subject appear in "Employment in Perspective: Unem- 


ployment Among Household Head," BLS Report 443. Single copies are available free from 


the Office of Current Employment Analysis, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 441 G St. 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 20212. Copies may also be obtained from the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics regional offices listed below: 


1603 Federal Office Building 
Boston, Mass. 02203 


1515 Broadway, Suite 3400 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


P. 0. Box 13309 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19101 


1371 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 


230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60604 


2nd Floor 
555 Griffin Square 
Dallas, Texas 75202 


Federal Office Building 
911 Walnut St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Box 36017 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX--MAY 1975 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 0.6 percent from 
April to May before seasonal adjustment, it was reported by the U.S. Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Two-thirds of the May increase was due to higher prices 
for farm products. 

The index for farm products increased 3.8 percent, almost entirely due to sharply 
higher prices for livestock. The processed foods and feeds index edged down 0.2 per- 
cent, primarily due to lower prices for sugar and confectionery. 

Industrial commodities rose 0.4 percent, largely due to higher prices for lumber 
and wood products and fuels and related products and power. 

In May, the All Commodities WPI was 173.2 (1967=100), 11.7 percent higher than a 
year earlier. Industrial commodities moved up 13.2 percent over the year. Prices for 
farm products increased 2.0 percent, and processed foods and feeds were up 12.6 percent. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index increased 
0.4 percent in May. This was the second consecutive monthly increase. The index had 
declined in the 4 preceding months. The 2.9 percent increase for farm products compares 
with 6.7 percent in April. Processed foods and feeds declined 0.9 percent, following an 
increase last month. Industrial commodities rose 0.2 percent, a continuation of the 
moderate increases of recent months. 

On a stage of processing basis, prices for crude materials for further processing 
(excluding foods, feeds, and fibers) advanced 1.9 percent from April to May on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, the second consecutive monthly increase. The index had declined 


through March after reaching a high in October 1974. Higher prices for natural gas, 


nonferrous scrap, and crude petroleum more than offset small declines for iron and 


steel scrap and bituminous coal. 
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The index of intermediate materials, supplies, and components (excluding foods 
and feeds) edged down 0.2 percent. This index has changed very little since January. 
Prices in May were lower for residual fuel oil, plastic resins and materials, nonferrous 
metals, iron and steel, metal containers, inedible fats and oils, and electric power. 
These decreases more than offset increases for softwood lumber, plywood, millwork, 
textile products, industrial chemicals, gasoline, and light distillate. 

Prices for finished goods averaged 0.8 percent higher from april to May following 
an increase of 1.1 percent from March to April. Most of the increase this month was 
due to continued advances in the consumer goods index, which averaged 1.0 percent 
higher, principally due to rising food prices. Producer finished goods were up 0.3 
percent as a result of increases for some machinery items. 

Among consumer finished goods, the foods index rose 1.8 percent compared with 
2.6 percent from March to April, while other consumer finished goods increased 0.3 


percent. Prices were higher for meats, eggs, fish, fresh fruit, and dairy products. 


However, prices dropped for sugar and confectionery, fresh and dried vegetables, edible 


fats and oils, and cereal and bakery products. 

Consumer finished goods other than food were up 0.3 percent over the month, com- 
pared with increases of 0.2 percent for each of the 2 previous months. Consumer non- 
durables rose 0.5 percent due to higher prices for gasoline and home heating oil. 


Consumer durables averaged unchanged. 
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YOUTH SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAMS PROPOSED 
BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- School-work programs permitting youths under 16 years of age to 
work during school hours would be continued under a proposal announced by the U.S. 
Labor Department. 


The proposal, published in the Federal Register of June 5, 1975, would establish 


on a permanent basis the Work Experience and Career Exploration Programs (WECEP), per- 


mitting 14- and 15-year-olds to work for academic credit in school-supervised work 
programs during school hours. 

WECEP was established on an experimental basis in 1969 in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to encourage potential dropouts to 
complete high school. 

The proposal would eliminate the current practice of paying some WECEP partici- 
pants at subminimum wage rates. 

Bernard E. DeLury, assistant secretary of labor for employment standards, said, 
"A study begun in January 1974 has shown that paying WECEP enrollees the full minimum 
wage does not limit their employment opportunities." 

"The study also showed," DeLury said, “that WECEP has resulted in reduced school 
absentee and tardiness rates." 

If adopted, the regulations would" 

--limjt the maximum hours that a student participant can work to three hours in 
a school day, 23 hours in a school week. 

--require programs to meet educational standards set by state educational agencies; 

--require each state educational agency to obtain Labor Department approval of 
its program. 

Interested persons have until July 7, 1975, to submit comments to the Administrator, 
wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 


Washington, D.C. 20210. 





Dear Consumer 


A Pre-Vacation 
Check List 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education & Welfare 


Planning a summer vacation? Don’t forget an impor- 
tant part of pre-vacation planning that can save you 


money. 


You can save on your utility bills by disconnecting 
certain energy-cgnsuming appliances before you go off on 


vacation. 

For specific information, I 
would recommend that you check 
first with your local utility com- 
pany. However, certain general 

‘ rules apply everywhere which 
you can use to your advantage: 


C) Turn off your water heater. 
This is one of the major energy- 
consuming appliances in your 
home and one that does not need 
to be in operation while you are 
away. If you have an electric unit, 
you can disconnect it by throwing 
the circuit breaker to the “off” 
position. If you have a gas water 
heater, you can put it on “pilot”; 
tnis does not completely turn it off 
but does prevent the water from 
heating. To turn a gas unit off you 
will have to get the gas company 
to disconnect it (usually at a fee) 
or hire a serivceman. Remember 
that you will also have to pay to 
have it turned back on. 


C) Turn off your thermostat to 
be sure that neither heat nor cen- 
tral air conditioning will cut on 
while you are away. 


CJ Unplug your window air- 
conditioning units. 


L) Unplug your television sets. 
The ‘“instant-on” models use 
energy 24 hours a day, even when 
they are off. 


OO if you are leaving for an ex- 
tended period, you may want to 
clear out your refrigerator and 
turn it off. If you will be keeping 
food in the freezer section of the 
refrigerator, you can still save 
some energy by placing the re- 
frigerator on a warmer setting. 
If you have an extra re- 
frigerator in the basement or 
recreation room, you could 
transfer the food to the main re- 
frigerator and turn off the extra 
one. 


(J Make sure all your small ap- 
pliances are either disconnected 
or in the “off” position. As a 
safety precaution, you should 
also check all heat-producing 
appliances—the stove, the 
clothes dryer—to make sure 
they are off. 
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On Jan. 20, 1885, President Chester A. Arthur nominated Carroll D. Wright to 
become the first U.S. commissioner of labor. Wright, a leading labor statistician, 


directed the Bureau of Labor for 20 years, from 1885 to 1905. 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a monthly statistical measure of the average 
change in prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage earners and clerical 
workers for day-to-day living. It is based on prices of about 400 "market-basket" 
items selected to represent all consumption goods and services these groups. 


# # # 


A work stoppage is defined by the U.S. Labor Department as any known strike or 


lockout involving six workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
# # # 


Nearly 609,000 Vietnam-era veterans were placed in jobs in fiscal 1974. The 
U.S. Labor Department's Employment Service and its affiliated state employment service 


agencies placed an additional 51,628 in job training programs. 
# # # 


In 1868, the first federal 8-hour day law was passed by Congress. It applied 


only to laborers, workmen and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the United States 


Government. 





